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Systematische Philosophie. Von W. Dilthey, A. Riehl, W. 
Wundt, W. Ostwald, H. Ebbinghaus, R. Eucken, Fr. Paulsen, 
W. Munch, Th. Lipps. Zweite durchgesehene Auflage. Berlin 
and Leipzig, B. G. Teubner, 1908. — pp. x, 435, quarto. 
The appearance of a second edition of this work, which constitutes 
the sixth part of the first division of the great encyclopaedic under- 
taking called "Kultur der Gegenwart," exactly a year after its first 
publication, is evidence of a revival of general interest in systematic 
philosophy in Germany. The present work naturally suggests a com- 
panion with the Kuno Fischer Festschrift, " Die Philosophie im 
Beginn des zwanzigsten Jahrhunderts, ' ' which likewise passed into a 
second edition in 1907 (See Dr. Oskar Ewald's article on German 
Philosophy in the Philosophical Review, Volume XVII, pp. 400 ff.). 
In the latter work there is much more unity of spirit, with a some- 
what closer adherence to the standpoint of the critical epistemology, 
and with a general prevalence of the Neo-Fichtean tendency towards 
a philosophy of values. While the work now under review has a 
special article on Metaphysics, whereas the Fischer Festschrift has 
none, in the second edition of the latter the gap is really filled by 
Lipps' s article on Natur philosophie. What different things Natur- 
philosophie can mean to two prominent men of science is strikingly 
illustrated by comparing Lipps's article with the one by Ostwald in the 
work now under review. 

Notwithstanding that the contributors to Systematische Philosophie 
are not adherents of a common tendency, there is more unanimity in 
their attitudes towards constructive philosophy than might be expected. 
Dilthey, Riehl, and Wundt agree in giving the central position in 
philosophy to epistemology. Dilthey, Wundt, Eucken, and Paulsen 
all recognize the legitimacy and unavoidableness of a metaphysics in 
some sense, and they would all regard some form of objective idealism 
as best satisfying the need. With Ostwald, Naturphilosophie becomes 
a metaphysics. Leaving out of account Ebbinghaus, Munch, and 
Lipps, the subjects of whose essays do not call for pronouncements 
upon general problems of philosophy, Ostwald is the one Ishmaelite 
in the lot. There is much humor (unconscious, I suppose, on the part 
of editor and writer) in the juxtaposition of Ostwald's sketch of his 
world-storming philosophy of energy and the charming essay by 
Wundt, in which Ostwald is treated as a striking (and horrible) ex- 
ample of a man of positive science turning metaphysician and giving 
birth to a system that belongs to the dialectical or pre-critical stage of 
metaphysical thinking. 
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The first essay by Dilthey is on Das Wesen der Philosophic. With 
wide outlook and fine insight he shows the manifold historical inter- 
relationships of philosophy and religion, poetry, art and literature, on 
the one hand, and of the positive sciences, on the other hand. He 
brings out the function of philosophy as a system of culture in the 
total historical movement of civilization ; a system that is acted upon 
by, and in turn reacts upon, the other elements in the teleological and 
interconnected whole of human culture. In this respect, his essay 
supplies an adequate historical justification of philosophy. Meta- 
physics, the attempt to raise a world view to universal validity, has 
always failed, he says, and must continue to fail. Its problems are 
insoluble by scientific means. What remains then ? Not only, says 
Dilthey, philosophy as theory of knowledge, in which capacity it 
occupies a central position in the entire work of science and culture, 
but, as well, philosophy as Weltanschauungslehre. For, although a 
final metaphysics be scientifically impossible, it still remains true that 
the last word of philosophy is, not the relativity of every world view, 
but the sovereignty of spirit, ever seeking and giving reflective ex- 
pression, through a world view, to the unity of knowledge and the 
worth of life. 

Riehl's essay on Logik und Erkenntnistheorie is remarkable for the 
ground he covers in the space of twenty-seven pages, and for the 
clearness of his treatment. The article is a work of art. Logic, he 
insists, does not depend on psychology at all. In its most universal 
form, as theory of the laws and elements of inferential thinking, logic 
is a kind of mathematics of knowledge. In this sense, the syllogistic 
logic of Aristotle is not invalid but imperfect and incomplete. For- 
mal logic has been enlarged chiefly in two directions since Aristotle : 
( i ) by algebraic or symbolic logic which has real value but is more 
artificial than linguistic logic ; (2) by the development of the theory of 
judgment. The birth of modern science brought with it a new logic 
— that of induction, whose real founder was not Bacon but Galileo. 
The latter, Riehl says, had a very clear understanding both of scientific 
method and of the relations of deduction and induction. The prog- 
ress of logic in modern times has been chiefly in methodology, and it 
is here alone that we may expect further progress. As against Rickert 
and Windelband, Riehl contends for the unity of scientific method. 

Erkenntnistheorie, the science of the origin, validity, and limits of 
knowledge, together with logic, constitute Wissenschaftslehre, the 
most fundamental of sciences. Riehl finds positivism and criticism to 
be the two chief tendencies of epistemological thinking to-day. Posi- 
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tivism, in its most recent form as philosophy of pure experience, he 
rejects on the ground that there is no pure experience devoid of 
thought's activity. All experience is judgment. The world for 
natural science is indeed the world of outer experience, but this world 
is not outside the judgmental activity of thinking in any metaphysical 
sense. It is conditioned by the activity of our intelligence. The 
supreme formal and formative principles of experience, and, hence, of 
nature, are the unchangeable modes in which the unity of the thinking 
consciousness functions. Experience grows, but always under the 
control of these unchangeable functions. Riehl shows himself a good 
Kantian epistemologist. 

Wundt, writing on Metaphysics, defines it as the attempt to satisfy, 
by a reflective, scientific procedure, the impulse of the human reason 
towards a unitary world view. In this sense, metaphysics is inex- 
pugnable, though its form and fortunes may vary historically. The 
main outlines of every principal world view were developed early 
among the Greeks, and this because the fundamental principles of 
human reason do not alter. Wundt finds that metaphysics has passed 
through three chief stages — first, the poetic stage, represented by the 
pre-Socratic Greek philosophers ; second, the dialectical stage, repre- 
sented by Plato idealistically and by Aristotle realistically ; third, the 
critical stage, of which germs may be found in Plato, but which was 
first explicitly developed by Kant in his criticism of knowledge. 
Kant's work, however, did not kill dialectic metaphysics, which again 
found powerful expression in Hegel. Taking up contemporary thought, 
Wundt finds it dominated by natural science. The latter is involun- 
tarily, but none the less unavoidably, metaphysical. All three stages 
are represented contemporaneously to-day by natural scientists. 
Haeckel is a renewer of poetic, mythological metaphysics, an atavistic 
representative of pre-Socratic hylozoism. Ostwald is a representative 
of dialectic metaphysics. Mach, although he disclaims and contemns 
all metaphysics, is a critical metaphysician — a kind of inverted Kant. 
For, whereas Kant holds the forms of experience to be a priori, Mach 
makes the matter of his pure experience a priori. His logical principle 
of the economy of thinking is really an a priori principle, of subjective 
origin. Moreover, notwithstanding his assurances and protests to the 
contrary, Mach really reverts to poetic metaphysics and a mysticism 
of will when he makes the determination of positions in space depen- 
dent on our wills, and time-sensations a function of attention. 
Wundt's conclusion is that Metaphysics will not down. Its govern- 
ing motive is the removal of contradictions from experience. Its aim 
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is, not to find a mysterious higher reality beyond experience, but to 
unify the latter, to render it self-consistent. 

It is impossible to summarize in a few words Ostwald's very con- 
densed sketch of his Naturphilosophie. There are some interesting 
and true things said in regard to laws of nature, order, space, time, 
the place of mathematics in science, etc., etc. ; but, on the whole, 
the essay is an exhibition of the futility of undertaking to set up a 
reasoned world-view without an adequate comprehension of the de- 
velopment of modern philosophy. When, for instance, Ostwald dis- 
cusses the empirical origin of mathematics he misses entirely the 
meaning of Kant's inquiry in regard to the foundations of knowledge, 
and, when he develops his theory of energy as the unifying and all- 
explaining category for life, mind, self-consciousness, society, morals, 
etc., we are treated to the sad spectacle of an eminent chemist enter- 
ing fields of whose peculiar character and significance for philos- 
ophy he has hardly an inkling. We are offered a barren abstraction, 
an x called ' energy,' a " night in which all cows are black." We are 
asked to believe that there is a philosophical import in calling society, 
morality, art, religion, and knowledge, and the minds that create 
these realities, forms of energy. If anyone regards this process of 
kalsomining the world of differentiated experience into dull mono- 
chrome as up-to-date philosophizing, for him, of course, Kant and 
Hegel, Plato and Aristotle, have lived in vain. 

Ebbinghaus gives a comprehensive, and, in the main, sound outline 
of psychology. His treatment of the problem of mind and body is, 
however, open to criticism. If he offers the parallelistic theory simply 
as a methodological assumption for psychological inquiry, he should 
have said as much ; if it is offered as a final or metaphysical theory, 
then alternative views are treated too cavalierly, and his arguments 
for parallelism are not adequate. One does not establish the final 
truth of parallelism simply by an appeal to the law of the conservation 
of energy and by a citation of the experiments of Rubner and At- 
water on outgo and intake of animal energy. 

In the essay Philosophic der Geschichte Eucken shows, first, the ne- 
cessity of a philosophy of history, from the need that civilized man, 
with his historical culture, is under of settling his accounts with the past 
and determining in what relation the present should stand to the past. 
Eucken points out that the notions of the significance of history, of 
progress, etc., are of Christian origin. He traces the growth in modern 
times of the historical consciousness and of an explicit philosophy of 
history. After pointing out the weakness of the economic and positi- 
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vistic sociological interpretations of history and the dangers of histor- 
ical relativism, he defines the problem. Truth and goodness are dis- 
covered, experienced, and partially achieved, in a historically condi- 
tioned life, but, if they are purely relative, they lose their meaning. 
The True and the Good must have their ground in an eternal time-trans- 
cending spiritual life. Now, history is not the external record of the past 
as past. It is the effective persistence of the past in the present. The 
very possibility of historical knowledge presupposes a persistent time- 
spanning unity or likeness of structure and function in the human mind. 
The very distinction of epochs and stages in history is possible only if 
there be a mental life that transcends and unifies these. History, then, 
means a constant struggle against mere time and change. If history be 
possible in any meaningful sense, there must be a supra-temporal spiri- 
tual life, a spiritual present rich in content that spans and persists 
through the succession of fleeting moments. And history has to do 
directly, not with the Eternal Spiritual life, but with man's relation to 
it and with his struggle toward it. The historical mode of viewing 
things must take a place secondary to a metaphysics which reveals the 
meta-historical time-transcending life of Spirit. There must be no 
arbitrary construction of the human world as the empire of absolute 
reason. The very contradictions and unreason of history drive man 
towards the life that is above history. In particular, the philosoph- 
ical treatment of history will be directed towards the discovery and ex- 
position of the specific culture-complexes or life-systems that are effec- 
tive in the life of humanity. It should emphasize the ethical char- 
acter of history and the creative significance of great personalities. 
Paulsen gives a compact exposition of his well-known theory of 
ethics. He defends particularly his teleological conception of the 
good against Kantian formalism, and he emphasizes the necessity of 
a metaphysics of ethics. Miinch's essay on Padagogik seems as thor- 
oughly competent and sane as it is comprehensive. Lipps, writing 
on Aesthetik gives a compact outline of his own theories, especially of 
Einfuhlung as the fundamental psychological feature of aesthetic ex- 
perience. ^Esthetic sympathy is the essence of aesthetic enjoyment. 
The ground of aesthetic valuation is an ideal selfhood felt into the 
object. Lipps defines the formal features of aesthetic experiences, dis- 
cusses the various methods of artistic expression and the different arts. 
He protests vigorously against the formula " art for art's sake," and 
against an aesthetic world view. Ethics should afford the final deter- 
minants of a world view. Finally, in Die Zukunftsaufgaben der 
Philosophie, Paulsen pronounces for an objective idealism of a 
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monistic-pantheistic type, as the fundamental and future form of 
philosophy as metaphysics. After outlining the arguments for such 
a view, he admits the limited character of our knowledge of the All- 
One, and leaves to religious faith the function of establishing a moral 
theology based on faith in the Good as goal and ground of reality. 
Religion remains the strongest power in life, and to philosophy falls 
the task of clearing a place for religion by showing the limitations and 
implications of positive science. 

While the various essays in this volume have very unequal value for 
the trained student, all are interesting as expressions of the views of 
distinguished German thinkers, and they should bring home to the 
serious-minded layman a sense of the vital function of philosophy in 
the life of culture to-day. J. A. Leighton. 

Hobart College. 

Ethics. By John Dewey and J. H. Tufts. New York, H. 

Holt & Company, 1908. — pp. xiii, 618. 

The many friends of the authors of this book will be glad to know 
that it has at length appeared, and that the teaching literature of 
Ethics has been strengthened by such a thorough-going introduction 
to the subject. It is of course altogether above the class of the mere 
compendium and that of the superficial or eclectic manual, being a 
genuine and successful attempt to presenTHhe realities of moral science 
and conduct in and for themselves, as things as deserving of study and 
investigation as the facts of any supposed science. It cannot fail to 
awaken that "vital conviction" at which it aims "of the genuine 
reality of moral problems and the value of reflective thought in 
dealing with them." 

The work consists of three parts, 1 ) a confessedly sociological and 
descriptive part dealing with the beginnings and the growth of mo- 
rality, 2) a theoretical part in which an admirable unification 
is effected of the teleological and the formal views of morality, 
and 3) a practical part in which the student is introduced to the 
"examination" of "unsettled political and economic " problems — 
it being to the authors "intolerably academic that those interested 
in ethics should have to be content with conceptions already worked 
out . . . rather than with questions now urgent. ' ' 

Part I consists in the main of a fresh and instructive presentation of 
the facts and stages of instinctive and customary morality and of 
reflective (or social and rational) morality, along with illustrations 
(also very much in the usual manner) of the growth of morality 



